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LUCY FBANBLIN. 


that she stood by 
ds which were to 
vesterday ! and 


I have been s.tung 


It seem 
ly Side, Murma 
make her mine 


yet a world is between us 


Dut yvesteraay 








forever'!— 











by the momument which covers ali uw her 
that remains on earth, dreaming of the days 
when we were together, when [T might have 
made her happy; and still, as the summer 
wind bent the long grass on the grave, and 
unned without cooling my feverish cheek, I 
ould think of her ouly in her bridal dvess, 
with he vht ha b unde land confined with 
nearls, and het r eyelashes pl soningr bac K 
the tears which vy lected in her down- 
yt 
She was the orphan daughter ofa clergy 
m and edueated by an old maiden aunt; 
he gate my uncle’s place, Beech Park, 
t jin the village Close to tue cottage woere 
[ lived, and was the const fit practice of 
wm nele to take | young mate visiters to 
SC that pretty little creature at Ivy House.” 
Beech Park tull of vis 
( d was the 


tH Lucy, at 
h the Park to 
day 





f the next 

















he village t cours 1] i y 
We entered w y littl ceremony, the 
servant having red that Miss Lucy 
was already in the sitting room. In spite of 
what I had been told, [ bad been abie to draw 
ut two picture s miv vn mind—that of a 
V1 te and \ acre mplet I Lu- 
y r, ff ver knowp any 
mn m the term ‘ y likes’ might so 
ed Tl e Word Is genera ly used 
2 le rit a mat! combining creat ven- 
ness and great scil-possess und in bot! 
itse I et L cy’ manner W 
Atter t my vis t Iv 
ery fre be IX I h 
, Luc 1 nyown. Lhadthe as 
vu ore € lips; t lone be 
cones thrilled through 
’ itely, tk Vy. L 
terably attached to te I 
bh midly bousted. but 
ve ol mv own Ina t 
rmonth we were mac and wite. 
My marriage with a portion)e- we 
beauty was the sudject of much * er and 
dicule among my previous aso ~: but 
or more than a year, I was tov | to 
heed any thing but the words nities ‘vor 


Lucy’s lips. 

Atter her m 
where every token of affection, almoet of wor 
ship, was lavished upon her; and often, as 
her head lay on my bosom in the summer 
evenings which followed that winter, as the 
long curls of her light hair tell over my shou!- 
ders, she has murmured the words *“ God has 
me so happy, Frederick, that I fear it 
ca t last.” 


lage, she had agau 








The first cloud which darkened this glori 
US prospect Was in consequence of my not 
ittending divine worship with her. Once 


twice at Beech Park I had gone to the vil 
age church with them, and [ had knelt in 
ry before the Diety whose existence I 
loubted: but I heard nothing in that conse- 
crated temple but the gentle breathing, or 
murmured response, of the being who knelt 
by my side; I saw nothing but the dark shad- 
ow of her half-closed eye on the rose-leaf 
cheek below; I felt nothing but the fever of 
earthly passion; and though her religion 
made her doubly lovely in my eyes, 
occurred tu me that it was one we might both 
feel, both revere. 

Since my marriage, I had, as much as pos- 
sible, eluded her endeavors to win me to ac 
company her; but it was by a thousand littl 

tratagems and false excuses, for I felt 
tively that a knowledge of my opinions would 
give her pain. One evening, however, she 
pressed me on the subject, and anx ously con 

mented upon what she termed my sinful tn 
lolence. I was out of humor—I had lost a 
larve sum at ecarte the preceding night, and 
[ answered in a hasty aud almost contemp- 
tuous manner, expressing my uiter disbelief 
if the whole system to which she was wed 
dec I raised my eyes in order to quell by a 
look any attempt at argument or reasoning, 


mock 








it never 


instune- 


and was siruck by the expression of her coun- 
tenance. Alarm, incredulity, and agony 
were painted in that expressive face, and she 
became as pale as marble. At length she 


poke a few words, as if in conclusion of a 









chain ot’ thought, rather than positively ad- 
dressing me—the sentiment was truly a wo- 
man’s ‘And you do not believe that we 
shall meet hereatter! "Oh, my God! Freder 


And she bowed her 
wave Way to @ passion 





ck, are you seriou 
head vv the table, and 
of tears. 

From this time I carefully avoided all con- 
versation that could possibly lead to religious 
discussion. She seemed to teel that this was 
purposely done, and it was only now and then 
when I caught those spiritual eyes fixed anx- 
iously upon me, as I looked up trom my book 
or letter, that I was made to icel how deep 


| 
| 


{ 
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was the wound Ehud inflicted. Something, 
however, led to the forbidden topic one even 
inz, and she rose and came round to the chair 
where I had been reading, and taking my 
havd, looked earnestly in my face.—It was 
impossible to meet those eyes and feel harshly ; 
besides, I felt that some explanation must take 
place, and the sooner it was over, the better. 
I let her, therefore, speak on without inter- 

iption, I recollect little of her arguments, 
except that there was more of apparent 
thorough conviction, than clear reasoning, im 
them ; and as soon as she had concluded, I 
said, sull retaining the hand I held; “Lucy, 
I have never attempted in any way to inter 
fere with your faith ; [ admire your principles 
—I love your virtues; but we do, and must 
continue to think diflerently on these pointes. 
it is better, therefore, that we should avoid a 
subject which can only lead to disputes 
Henceforth let religion never be mentioned 
between us.” I said this gravely and deci 
and after a tew tears, she kissed my 
lorehead, and promised to obey me; but our 
happiness was already rendered impertect— 
there was one subject on which sympathy 
was forbidden, and that subject the most im 
portant that human beings can reason upon 
Che apparent effect upon Lucy 
leed great; she seemed to a casu 


dedly, 

















exactly as gay, as l appy, and conte nted, as 
betore: but I knew she sutlered. There are 
things, inthemeselvesexceedingly trivial, which 
betray the real feeling of persons we love and 
ire accustomed to watch; their manner may 
undergo no alteration obvious to strangers, and 
yet sudden expression of sadness—a shrinking 
irom a name or word casually pronounced 
—a shade of difference in the tone of the voice 
r the lichtness of the step, will be as certain 
indications of Geep sorrow as Lie most obvious 
play of it. It was one of these very trivial 
circumstances that principally struck and con 


tinually reminded me of 
versation. 

Lucy had a way, when in great spirits, or 
when suddenly moved to vaiety, of tossing back 
her head and flinging the light curls {rom her 
ypen brow while she laughed, | used particu- 
larly to remark this in the long winter even- 
inzs, when ehe sat on a low ottoman at my 
leet reading or conversing by the fire. Thove 
ever betore me the sudd that small, 
listinguished head—the look of arch playful- 
ness and purity ; and even while Esit bv | 
tomb [ hear the lauvh that captivated 
the laugh that was | 
After that evening, on which I had expressed 
my determination never even to hear her on 
the subject of religion, Lucy’s manner was 
more still, more c sed; and when she 
laughed I felt sad, for except or 
when playing with her child, I never saw het 
fling back those curls in sudden galety again. 

The remembrance may make others smile, 
but to me it is full of bitterness. 

It was about three ye fterour marriage 
that I became acquainted with Lady Elea- 
nor Staunton. We were spending the winter 
at Rome forthe benetit of Lucy’s health, which 
had lately become very delicate, and the first 
introduction was brought by my little 
son, whose beauty had attracted Lady Elea- 
nor’s Notice. During the time we remained 
abroad I saw a great deal of this lady: she 
was beautilul, accomplished, and on bad terms 
with her husband, who was allowed by every 
one to have the worst temper in the world, 
and to have been guilty of the most flagrant 
inconsistency, from a passion for an Italian 
countess down toan @ffare du care with 
his laundress’sniece. Lady E!eanor stormed, 
wept, upbraided, and conso'ed herself with the 
most entertaining society in one ol the finest 
places in Rome. She had tableawr acted at 
her house, and piqued herself on being an 
lralian, as her glorious dark eyes atl south 
ern complexion made her appear. In every 
thing she was the reverse of my Lucy, and 
yet insensibly I grew to prefer her society to 
my own home. 

‘The first serious quarrel I ever had with 
my wile, was on Lady Eleanor’s account. 
The latter had requested me to allow my lit- 
tle boy to represent the infant Jesus in Rapi- 
cal’s “ Madonna della Seggiola ;” I promised 
without hesitation, and on my return hame 
mentioned my wishes on the subject to Lucy. 
To my surprise and displeasare, Lucy oppos- 
ed the scheme with more firmness than was 
usual with her, when I appeare i tohave deci- 
ded infavor of any scheme. I questioned her, 
but received a vague answer, and laying her 


+} , A 
that evening’s Coh- 


en turn ¢ 
er 


me, 


ke a fall of silver bells. 


or 


ce 


ifs < 


about 








hand lightly on my arm, she added, * Let 
your poor Lucy have her way for once 


I was too much irritated by her unlooked for 
opposition to be soothed by a gentle word ; be- 
sides, I reflected on the disappointment Lady 
Eleanor would experiencd should her little ta- 
vorite be detained. I spoke harshly; [ ac- 
cused Lucy of caprice ; I commanded her to 
state her reasons. She hesitated; I pressed 
her angrily, and at length, after a pause, she 
replied “ that in her opinion, it was wrong to 
represent the Saviour, and that she did not wish 
her ianocent child tv joia ia a mockery of holy 


THE CONSTELLATION. 


twice 





things in order to minister to the caprice of || dom or ever at home. Lucy, mean 


a bad, unhappy woman.” I looked at her as 
she spoke ; her eyes were cast down ; her cheek 
was Crimson ; for the first time, I suspected 
her of insincerity. “ Lucy,” said I, “this is 
nonsense ; there can be no sin, even in your 
eyes, your child sitting in an attitude to repre- 
sent a famous picture; and if it were wrong, 
he is too young to be conscious of it. I can 
see through your shallow artifice; you are 
jealous, childishly jealous, of Lady Eleanor, 
how dare you judge another, and pronounce 
her bad without proof!” Lucy rubbed her 
eyes; there was sorrow, foreboding, and a 
shade of reproach in them; but she merely 
replied, “ You wrong me, Frederick, I speak 
from mysoul when I tell you I think it wrong.” 
—"Right or wrong, Madam, he shall go,” 
said I, bursting into ungovernable passion, 
“and I shall give his nurse the necessary or- 
” Tleft the roon accordingly, and did 
iot again see Lucy till the moment before my 
departure. The dying glories of an Italian 
sunset beamed through the open windows of 
the drawing-room when I entered; Lucy 
was sitting near it with the child on her knee, 
gazing sadly at the blue heaven; she started 
when see saw me, and murmured a parting 
blessing as she kissed the forehead of that 
blessed one, seemed to await the moment when 
I should hit it from her knee.—I was touched, 
in spite of myself, and as I took‘the boy gently 
in my arms, I said, “He shall not be long 
away, Lucy.” She pressed my hand, ard 
smiled slightly. Iturned once more when I 
reached the door, and saw that her eyes, which 

llowed us, were full of tears. I shut the 
and ordered the coachman to drive to 
Lady Eleanor Staunton’s. 

How anxiously I watched for the tableau 
of the evening! how my heart beat as the 
dark curtain drew up, and I beheld Lady 
Eleanor seated in the full hlaze of light and 
beauty, with my child upon her knee, and her 
wn boy, who was some years older than 
mine, by her side, as Johu the Baptist. Ne- 
ver had I seen this truly beautiful woman to 
such advantage, and yet my heart and my 
eyes were dissatisfied. Lucy’s melancholy 
face in the sunset, her tearful expressive 
eyes, rose before me, and blotted out the ima- 
ves present to my senses; it wa Luey aud 
my child saw; in my own home, where she 
was sitting alone, grieved and mortified, while 
her little ene was among strangers, “ minis- 
tering to the caprices of a bad, unhappy wo- 
man.” Suddenly a murmur ofadmiration ran 
round the spectators and startled me into con 
sciowsness—I looked, and shared the feeling — 
my boy's attitude had changed. A child is 
seldom awkward in its movements, because 
they are free from constraint ; the necessity of 
assuming a particular posture had given a 
want of nature and grace, which was percep- 
tible in spite of the natural beauty of my in 
fant son. As I mechanically advanced, his 
quick eye had perceived me; he sat with a 
smile of intense joy on his bright face; his 
round arms stretched towards me ; his body in- 
clined forward, looking as if the motionless 
arm that encircled him alone prevented lim 
epringing into the air—never did I see so 
beautiful a tableau. The curtain fell, and I 
carried him home amid congratulations and 
compliments without end, and felt a father’s 
vanity, as I again reatored him to Lucy and 
told her the little anecdote. 

The evening’s pleasure was, however, to 
be followed by many days and nights of heavy 
anxiety. The heat, the dressing and undres- 
sing, the sudden change of temperature, prov- 
ed too much for the constitution of our child ; 
a violent attack on the lungs was the conse- 
quence of my imprudence, and it was uncer- 
tain whether his lite would be spared to us. 
We watched together by his bedside, and I 
fancied I observed that Lucy avoided meeting 
my eyes, for fear I should read reproach in 
hers. He recoverod, and we were avain com 
paratively happy ; but from that time Lucy’s 
manner underwent a visible change towards 
Lady Eleanor. Gentle she ever was, but ele 
could assume a chilling colduess, which was 
far more galling than the most open dislike, 
and which forbade all attempt at explanation ; 
such was the manner she adopted towards one 
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result was the most passionate remonstranuece 
from Lady Eleanor when I saw her alone. I 
was provoked and irritated, but unless I could 
have altered the feeling which gave rise to 
my Wwife’s displeasure, [ was well aware that 
any change of manner was hopelesss. 

A circumstance soon occurred which prevent- 
ed all farther struggle or anxiety on the sub- 
ject. Lady Eleanor had a superb voice, and 
was in the habit of singing ducts with Lucy 
in the early part of our acquaintance, and 
althoush their acquaintance bad gradually 
cooled, and while Lucy’s manner had taken a 
tone of distance and conciousness of injury, 
Lady Eleanor had thrown into hers a mixture 
of haughtiness and dread, they still continyed, 
irom time to time, to practice together, as 
they had origigally, done, and, except on the 
morgings devoted to this purpose, I was sel- 
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though she lost her spirits, improved in 
and the season approached when the 
thought she might safely return to England— 
that season to which i had looked forwar, 
with such eager hope, and which 1 woul 
now willingly have retarded for monthe 
years, or half an immortality. 

One morning, Lady Eleanor was admitte 
while Lucy was still walking on the terrace 
of our garden. She laid the roll of music pa 
per on the piano, and complained of fatigue 
of head-ache, and finally of low spirits; thes: 
complaints ended in the one great subject ot 
grievance—Lucy’s altered manner, and at 
length, with a passionate flood of tears, he: 
head sank on my shoulder. I gazed on those 
dark flashing eyes, where the lightning and 
the rain mingled, and uttered hasty words ¢ 
consolation, such, perhaps, as many a W ise: 
man has spoken in like circumstances. I re 
member well my last sentence: “What, my 
beloved, can it signify whose manners alter t, 
you, so long as mine remain the same, « 
long as I adore you?” I started and looked 
up, for I thought come one entered; but the 
door remained closed. Lady Eleanor gradual 
ly became more composed, and I went in 
search of Lucy. She was not in the garden 
I entered her boudoir, and begged her to come 
down and practice the duet. While I spoke 
I looked trom the window to the terrace ; fo, 
when conscience smote me, U dreaded Lucy’: 
eye. “Do you really wish me to sing with 
that woman ?” said she, in a low, firm voice 
I turned, she was as pale as death. I reco! 
lected my belief that some one had entered the 
room during Lady Eleanor’s grief, and a dead 
weight fellon my heart. I remained silent 
Lucy approached, and in a tone that gradual! 
ly swelled toagonized appeal, addressed me on 
the subject of my infatuation for her rival 
“Tf” said she, “any thing has displeased 
you, if I have been careless of your wishes 
given involuntary offence by word, tone 
or look, tell me of it, and I will satisfy you 
Do not leave me for bright looks and wanton 
words: for the sake of a feeling which will 
pass away, and a heart that is not worthy o! 
your own. Ok! be in your home what you 
vou were when we were so happy, when your 
atfection only wandered from me to om 
child, and from him to me agaiv. Take me 
back--oh! take me back to England! I am 
better—I am quite well—I would rather di 
by your side, than live here, where the long 
days pass with scarce a giimpse of you 
Husband! Frederick ! what have I done that 
you should cease to love me?” She sank on 
her knees as she spoke the last words, and 
buried her face in her hands. Gently, very 
gently, I drew those hands away ; and, as | 
bent to kiss her brow, I aaid, “In a week, 
Lucy, we shall be on our way home.” 

Two years passed away, after our return 
to England, in peace and happiness. Some 
times, indeed, the image of Lady Eleano; 
Staunton would rise in all its brightness and 
beauty, and force a reluctant sigh; some 
times I was strongly tempted to ask Lucy 
to sing one, but one, of the airs she used to 
sing: or, on a summer evening, the languid 
fragrance of the flowers, the faint breezc 
and the deep blue sky, brought dim and in 
toxicaiing memoresof the past which caus 
ed a sensation more like regret than I would 
have cared to own to my wife; bat. this 
was all. : 

It was the third summer after our arriva 
that we went for a short time to Worthing. 
in order that the little boy might have the 
benefit of'sea air and b ithing. The place was 
insutferably dull, the weather, insuflerably 
hot, two or three of my dullest acquain- 
tances were there, and hung upon me lik 
bees whose hive has been overthrown. My 
temper became irritated; I was provoked 
even by Luey’s excessive enjoyment of hel 
walks by the sea-side and her tea-drinking 
in the open air. [ was on the point of set 
ting for Londen, and leaving her and 
the child to follow, when an unexpected at 
traction detained me. Lucy came into m) 
study one afternoon in one of her gayest 
mooda, and requested me to put on my ha 
and come out with her. Witha groan and a 
yawn, I fluny downan essay on putrilactions 
(which had been sent me from the circulatin; 
library, instead of the life of Locke, which i 
had asked for,) and followed my wife. 

“Tris just the thing to plea 0 vou, Frede: 
ick,” said she; with an inquiring glance at 
the sky I laid my hand on my umbrella 
“ naintings ; some original, some copied beau 
tifully from the best masters, by a poor fisher 
man’s son, who never had any instructio: 
atali! It is quite wonderful, I aseure you. 
We proceeded to view the collection in @ 
crowded room at the hotel, the master 0! 
which piqued himself on encouraging the fine 
arts. I had so often been deceived in the ex 


or 
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pectation of finding amusement in exhibitions 
of the same sort, that I was surprised into a 
sort of admiration of the talent evinced in some 
of the pictures which presented themselves ts 
There were several good sea 


my view. 
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pieces; & fine head of Christ ; and, above all, 
there was @ correct copy of the Madonna della 
Siggiola. “There, Lucy, I will buy that,” eaid 
{, pointing to the picture. “Oh! no, no, no, 
not that—any but that!” was her reply. 1 
laughed peevishly, and turned to ask the art- 
ist the price of his performance. He was a 
ihin, sale, eager-faced being, and formed by 
his figure and countenance a fine contrast to 
his aged mother by whom he stood, and whose 
small expressionless eyes glittered with plea- 
sure as she gazed on the crowd assembled to 
view aud purchase her son’s works. 

Between me and the painter stood a figure, 
evidently occupied with inquiries respecting 
the same piece I had fixed on. The back 
was turned to me; but the graceful arm, ex- 
tended as if pointing to the Madonna, though 
half concealed by the thick drapery of her 
shawl, revealed the speaker. IT advanced, hes 
itated, advanced again. Ah! IT had not seen 
her in every variety of mood ; I had not wateh- 
ed every attitude of that perfect form, to for- 
zet Lady Eleanor Staunton. I greeted her 
eagerly: and I felt—she felt, that 1 was glad 
tomeether. A brief explanation removed all 
my surprise at seeing her there: she was but 
lately arrived; Mr. Staunton was obliged to 
become an inhabitant of some watering place, 
and who, in consequence, had taken a house 
it Worthing. Here, then, was the tempta- 
ion I had ceased to seek; nay, which I had 
tudiously avoided, again thrown in my path. 
It is needless to recount, step by step, the re- 
newal of the dangerous intimacy. It suffices 

say, that, in a short time, every thing per- 
aining to, or connected with, Lady Eleanor’s 

ime, Was a splendid delirium ; all that wa 
jot belonging or relating to her, a dull blank. 
We had prolonged our stay at Worthing two 
longer than we intended; when, one 
evening, as I sat alone in my study, a note 


ought me from Lady Eleanor. It 


months 


vas br in- 
rmed me of the expected arrival of Mr. 
Siaunton the ensuing day, and concluded 


hus: “Oh! that the cold links that bind us 
Joreverapart from each other, could be dissolv 


ed by some magic spell! That I might fol 
w you, my beloved, through the weary 


dreams: 


world as I have done i that I might 
live with one, trom whose eye I did not shrink, 
om whose love I did not recoil ; peril, sorrow, 
death should not bar me trom you: where you 
wandered I would go: ‘thy people should be 
my people, and thy God my God! But this 
frenzy ; I rave, and then Iremember what 
lam!? As IT read the last sentence. I thought 
I heard voices in Lucy’s room; “Conscience 
makes cowards of us I rose, and sotily 
opened my dressing-room door, between which 
ud my wife’s apartment there was a very 
short passage. Her door was also open; she 
Was seated on a low ottoman, and at her feet 
knelt our little boy, for his evening prayer. His 
back was turned, and I could only see the 
‘ining curls of his hair, as the light of the 
ump tell full upon them. Lucy’s face was 
bent low, and half a shadow, and a holy glory 
heamed in her eyes, which were fixed on the 
child. I awed, motionless ; feartul zl- 
st to profane by my breathing, the silence 
rround: Mechanically I thought over those 
wild words, “ Thy people shall be my people, 
ind thy God my God.” “ Our Father, which 
art in heaven, hallowed be thy name,” mur- 
mured the little child. The sweet low words 
went to my heart; I shut my dressing-room 
yr, and buried my face in my hands; and 
then I started up, and tore the letter of the 
inptress into a thousand atoms. 
Would that I had died that mght! Would 
iat I had perished when I first felt the sense 
overwhelming shame and regret; when I 
embered and sighed tor the day when I, 
too, knelt at my mother’s knee, to pray against 
emptation; when I made weak and misera- 
ble. but sincere resolutions, against the wrong, 
uid forthe right. But my punishment would 
hen have been spared me. 
There are but two other days of my life 
rth recording ; to one, I look with horror 
id remorse; to the other with chastened 
ww, and aspirit bowed and humbled. The 
t of these memorable days saw me vowed 
to Lady Eleanor Staunton, She wrote me a 
ried, frenzied note, intreating me to see 
halfan hour. I obeyed the summons, 
yund her in a state bordering on distrac- 
she said that her maid had betrayed her, 
t her desk bad been broken open, my let- 
ers and picture taken from tt ; that her hus 
ind had mounted his horse, and rode otf, full 
lop. and where, she knew not. OF this 
ouly she was certain, that such was his vio- 
cuce, that, should he find her in the house 
When he returned, he would murder her. She 
assured me, that he had frequently struck her 
v0 slight provocations. She knelt at my fect 
ind clung to me—she wept, nay, shrieked, in 
‘he vehemence of her passion, and declared 
that if I forsook her, she would put an end to 
herexistence. I raised her from the ground, 
vothed her, bade her rely on me, and leav- 
ng her at a hotel, with directions to the land- 
ord to have a carriage and four in waiting by 
8 flme I should return, I harried home. 
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_ How well every incident of that evening is 
impressed on my memory! I still see the 
cold pure waves dashing on the shore: J still 
hear the booming, of the surf, as it broke the 
reflected beams of the moon into phosphoric 
sparkles ; I still behold the line of pale light 
which bounded the mighty ocean in the dis- 
tance. The fisherman’s song ; the shrill laugh 
of children; the harsh call of boatmen; and || 
the confused murmur of a summer twilight, || 
are still in my ear, as they sounded then; and | 
yet, what remains of the fearful realities of || 
that evening, but a dream of regret. I 
[ shut myself in my study, and wrote a || 
long incoherent letter to my wife. I read it 
over; I figured her reading it, and it appeared || 
a mockery of her patient love. J tore it to || 
pieces with my teeth, and stamped the frag- 
ments under my feet ; I sat down again, and 
wrote a few hasty words, containing an as- 
eurance that I had not left her for long, and 
nerved myself to enter her room. I listened 
at the door for a moment before I turned the 
lock ; but all was silent—she slept. I stole 
eoltly to her bedside, gazed on that pure pale 
face, with its shadowy brow. Involuntarily | 
I contrasted its expression with the haggard 
beauty of the weary and passion-distortes 
countenance, which, a short 
sented itself to my view ; 
of and round the 
apartment and my eyes fell on the young 
artist’s Madonna, which bung over the chim- 
ney-piece: the night-lamp, which stood unce: 
it, dimly lighted up the features of the infant | 








time sinee, pre 
it was the 
Innocence. I looked 


contrast 


Jesus, the female figure remaining in dee} 
shade. Suddenly, the tableau of that eve 
ning at Rome, flashed across me. IT saw my 
boy on Eleanor’s knee; I saw Luey’s look of 


sorrowful reproach, when I insisted on takine 
him with me. I was roused trom my reverie 
by the sound of the chureh clock; it was an 
hour beyond the time | had appointed with 
Lady Eleanor! I started up, and, in a few 
moments, the damp coolness of the night air 
fell upon my brow, 

[ remained with Eleanor long after the de 
lirious passion which had filled my heart had 
censed to find a place there. Her faults, to 
which I had been blind when they affected 
not me, Low became glaringly visible : her 
restless the fea: 
ful violence of her temper; the wild jealousy. 
not of ny affection, but of my esteem fo 
forsaken Lucy, usted me. I 
grew weary; her very beauty lost its charm, for 
Tcould not gaze on her without reflecting how 
stormy a burst might in a moment destroy (to 
me) the features I looked on, and light into 
ungovernable fury the latent fire of her pas 
All my confidence, too, in her 

ed. Accustomed to the fem 
inine dignity of my wife’s manner to he: male 
acquaintance, I was shocked and ashamed | 
when Eleanor lavished every coxcomb | 
round her marks of preference and regard. I 
crew sick of her den-mots; what had once 
appeared wit, seemed farwardness ; what had 
been playtulness, appeared coquetry ; and the 
expression of her ‘“laughter-lighted 
eemed to me that which might be su posed 
to animate the countenance ofa female demo: 

a mixture of talent and wantonness. Thei 
the torture, t ll of being able to in 
troduce her to none but male acquaintances ; 
the shrinking and whispering of dames, who 
had at least preserved their reputation, what- 
ever other loss they might have sustained, when 
Eleanor (which happened rarely) was visible 
fn the streets or public walks of Paris. And all 
seemed to feel and 


e ? 
ind if observed, her teeli: 


vanity and love of conquest : 
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bserve less then 
I did, ; g of it wasonly 
shown by a flash se Wild eyes, and 

haughtier and firmer step. There was no 20 
*s shrinitiag about her; Byron’s Gulnare 
The feeling of ten- 
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was gentle in comparison. 





derness called forth by the evident suflering of 
oue whom we ourselves have reduced to a 
paintul and gi ling s n. Was never arous- 
ed by Elear for y and tenderness 
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nd de- 


or, I found pride a 


and to brave the 


which I had ] ke Y{ 
She was born to sin, 
of sin. 
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consecuences 

Mr. St da divorce and heavy 
damayes, and I still remained with Eleanor, 
though sick at heart; weary of her, of life, 
of every retting my abandoned 











thing, and reg 
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Lucy, and the tranquil blessings of my home. 
J was at Paris, and the severe winter of 1S— | 
was setting in, when one morning I was start- 


the 


the breakfast-table a letter, 


led by finding on 
f° which was in Luey’s hand- | 


the subscription 1 

writing. My hand shook violently as 1 broke 

the seal: it contained but a few words, which |} 

were as {o]lows :-- 
“ My dear Husband, 

“Our (my was scratched out) little boy 
has got a return of his old complaint on the | 
lungs: the doctors here pronounce him in great 
and immediate danger. Under such circum- 
stances, I am sure I_ know you well enough || 
to depend on your allowing nothing to detain |} 
you at Paris. Pray, pray, come to us, for Tj} 
am very wretched. Oh! Frederick, ifitshould |! 
please God to take him from us! ean 

Ever your orn LUCY. 


“arth in 
Worthing: 


TELLATION. 


i. a 
1} boy ran forward, and ciung to me. 





I waited till Lady Elcanor evtered the 
breakfast-room, and after a few preliminary 
words, I read the letter to her. Anger and 
contempt shadowed her face, and her answer 
grated on my feelings: “ You are impatient 
to return, Frederick, and you cannot do better 
than catch at the first woman’s excuse offered 
to you. I have no doubt you will find your 
child perfectly well by the time its mother 
welcomes you.” She paused for a few mo- 
ments, and then spoke with much emotion: 
the subject of her speech kept me silent, while 
it filled me with surprise and indignation. She 
withdrew all claims on my protection, and de- 
clared her inteution of marrying a Mr. Sulli- 
van, Who had »ccasionally visited at my house, 
ind suny with her; and whose extreme bvy- 
ishness, both of age and appearance, had nev- 
er allowed me, for one instant, to look upon 
him as a subject for Eleanor’s coquetry. Stu 
disgusted me by her co!d calculation of the 
advantages to be derived from this step—she 
reminded me, thut, although she was divorc- 
ed, I could uot do her the justice of marrying 
her; she assured me the young man was pas- 
sionately attached to her, and that her con- 
luct was excused in his eyes by the barbarity 
t her husband. She micht have spoken for 
hours. T rose, and could not forbear exclaim- 
ing,” Well, Eleanor, I could not have believ- 
ed you could have been co false.” Never did 
| behold fury in woman like that she displayed 
at these words. “ Do you reproach me with 
falsehood ?—you,” exclaimed she, “ who 
led me step by step, till I became a living 
lie to all around me;—you, who, under the 
very eyes ol the woman you professed to ho 
nor as a wile, gave stolen tokens of affectic 
to your mistress ?—You? Oh! man, do you 
not blush te talk of falsehood, knowing what 
you are? Fool,” continued she, yet more pas- 


ISS 


you, 


on, 


sionately, “shall J, who played falee in my 
hasband’s home, when my own happiness, rey 
own interest, ‘Were bound up in my faith, be 
true to one who cannot aid me,—who hes 
ceased to love me: and, like a Wwayw ud 
child, lias broken through restraint to ob- 
tain a toy, the possession of which already 
wearies him. Go! go back to your srentie 
Lucy, and offer her the dregs of a heart satis 
fied with unholy passion. Go! and as you 
huve rendered vai all sacniice to sin, made 


ry your sake 5 
irtue be al 


you m ike for the ris 


2 
o may all your tardy sacrifice 
0 vain; and may every effort 
rht be followed by bitter 





ness and disappointment ; may the being you 
abandoned forsake you in turn; and the hi 
to which you return, be desolate!” 1 ce 





not answer; ber words fell like a knell on my 
and, am ! the bewilderment of my 





d all 1 
feelings, rose the one th vueht, “ And this is she 
tor whom I have given so much, whose love I 
deemed a compensauion jor all othe bless- 


ings 19 


ear 5 


[ parted from Eleanor, and was on my way 
to England. At Calais I was detained three 
days by stress of weather,in spite of bribe and 
to the ¢ but at 
length fortune favored ne; [touched English 
I heard English voices; and 
ing of my arrival found me at the 
door of our cottage, at Worthing, in which 
Lucy had ever since continued to reside. The 
muilled ; with a beating heart I 
raug the bell; I paused. No one answered 
summons; I repeated the ring 
vard a slow heavy step 
advance through the [ said to mysel! 
hen, “ My child is dead.” The door was slow- 
ly opened by my old butler, who ejaculated in 

orrowful t , “Good Lord! is it you, si 
“When did it happen?” said 


“This 


exhortation iptains of packets; 





ground agali 5 


the even 
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my several 





times, and at k 











it’s all over!” 
I, as a cold chill fell on my heart. 


morning, sir, at eight o’clock ; all’s been done 
that could be done.” I sprang past the old 
inan, and rushed up stairs; even in those few 
momeuts J made resolutions for the future; | 
pictured to myself Lucy reviving uuder my 


care and consolations; [ vowed eternal con 


staucy and de to her; I figured 
her weepit g on my bosom, and looking up 
in midst of tears, to bless my return. I pau 
ed on the landing-place. Was it some wild 
r did | indeed hear the voice of my 
> I pushed open the door of his 
ined Lucy g -—why d dl 
when I beheld my living 
and s10W 5 
eating that well-remembered prayer. “Our 
Father which art in heaven, hallowed be thy 
name.’ The woman screamed when she saw 
me, in vulgar terror and uncertainty ; but my 
I took him 


Votedness 


apartment, which 
my heart sicken, 


1eeling at h 


nurse’s side, 








by the hand and led him into Lucy’s room. 
There, pale as the drapery beneath; slum- 
bering, as when I last beheld her, lay my 
sainted wife; but her slumber was that from 
which there was no waking to terror, to bitter 
ness, or despair. 1 looked again; she was, ac 





| cording to the common phrase, laid out. At 


that moment, | felt as if it would have con- 
soled me to have beheld her as she died. 1 
felt as if the clasping of her hands, or the turn 
of that graceful head would have told me 
whether she died thinking of me, with my 
name on her lips, with the hope of my return 


| that sinless soul 
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Phere spe lay. 
Strangers 


in her heart:—but 1. vain! 
cold, stiff, aud motionless for ever ! 
had closed thuse pure and lovely eyes, and 
shaped that unconscious cheek with their long 
melancholy lashes; strangers had spoken the 
last words of consolation and tenderness, as 


winged its flight to another 
world. They told meshe had died of a brain 
fever, brought on by excessive anxiety ; they 
gave me the letters which had been received 
since she had been too ill to read them; and 
there, with the seal unbroken, was the one I 
had written from Paris, informing her of my 
speedy return. She had died without know 
ing of my repentauce, of my love; Eleanor’: 
\ filled; the home to which Pre 


C. E. N. 


curse was fi 
turned iras desolate ! 


From the Providence Journal 


Ata parish meeting a sermon was deliver 
ed so aflecting, that concregation were 
melted to tear One person only did not join 
ie general lamentation. Being asked the 
reason, he replied, “ O, sir, I belong to anoth 
er 


the 





parish.” 

This principle, though perhaps not express 
same W used oftener than 
most people are Many without being 
conscious of it, “ belong to an 

The young man, who neglects his busines 
attend to the gaming table, is an example 
i kind. Reeardless of the remonstrances 
! his friends, and the exan ple of those who 


lost their fortune and their character, by 


rds, is 


ed in the 





iware. 


ther parish.” 


to 


nog the same course, he pl Inge nto all 
excesses, and ends his life by blowing 


yut his brain “ He belongs to another pat 


j t 


A store is broken open and goods taken t 
slarge amount. Neighbor A., who also keeps 
i store, is astonished at the audacity of the 


thieves But he neglects to provide against 

milar occurrence. His store is broken open 
within a week. No matter—“‘he belongs t 
another parish.” 


) 


‘Did you hear of the last —— Two fac 
tories burnt at L —. Every one ought to 
have such hazardous property insured. How 
large an amouut have you on your 
factory “Nothing. The times are so bad 
I cannot affor to pay the insurance. Besides, 
there is not much danger.” His factory burns 
down the same winter, and he is left penny 
Le “ He belongs to another parish.” 

A young man takes a social glass with a 

riend. One glass surely can do him no burt 
\ | do He is 


who begin with a 





insured 


! od. iint- 


lim no ¢ wcqu 


, al al iss, 
ls. Theis 
mitinues In 


Truly he 


ed with many 
ind whoare now confirmed drunkat 


him. He e¢ 


and dies a sot 


example is lost upon 
the same cour 


es to anotier parish. 





/ ing lady receives the addresses of one 
{these admirers of the “ il class.” One 
her friends married a man of the same 
tamp, but does not live with him on account 
{ his excesse This has no effect. She 


iim, contrary to the wishes of her 
Hei } isband be comes a drunkard, 
ind breaks her beart, and she finds too late 
that she does not belong to another parish. 
“Mr. C., will 


F—— is destroyed by fire. 


marries | 


] rents, 


you subscribe a few dollars for the relief of 
the sufferer “ Really, fam so poor I can 
not atlord He does not reflect that he 


may shortly be in the situation. The 
of others make no impression upon 


—“he belongs to 


same 
a stre se 
or the 
ver parish 

e Printer needs money to pay the paper 
He calls on a subscriber for the 


simp e Treason 





manKker, Ac. 

small amount due for his paper. “I cannot 

pay you now—cail again—so small a sum 
a } } . 39 Ty’. 

cannot make any material diflerence.” True 
h—'tis not the smali swam that makes 





-e, but a gregt many small 


sums 


The man who does not pay the Printer, does 
not belong to any parish at all. 

The indulgent reader, who, perhaps, is lib 
erally distributing these observations among 
his neighbors, without considering that they 


may apply to himself, undoubtedly belongs 
to another parisi. 

But, says the reader, do you follow the pre 
cepts you have laid down Sg I belong to 


A. X 





another parish. 


A Patriot Barber. On Saturday last, a 
farmer who lives near Carlow, went into a 
barber’s shop in that town, to get> himself 
haved. As soon as the tonsor had placed a 
napkin on theshouldersof his customer, “ whom 
did he intend to vote for The farmer an 
swered, that “Colonel Bruen was his landlord 
and that he should vote him” “ Well, 
then,” said the barber, “‘ you may go to is 
and be shaved for me if your beard was a: 

long as the beard Abel Ram’s buck goat 
“Ifyou don’t shave me, I suppose another 
will,” said the farmer. “No,” replied the 
barber “ there isn’t a man in Carlow will shave 
you, except he intends to cut your throat.” 
The farmer was so terrified at this informa- 
tion that he set off to Castledermot, six miles 
from Carlow, te get himself shaved. 
Doltin Evetir 


{or 
iOT 
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THE CONSTELLATION. 





LAST DYING NEFESSION 
NOTORIOUS BLOODY a 
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my a PB b “ j 
ay « 1} ) L had mac 
i I i 
scap Fro il ttle cir istan iw 
rore me a life of peril and aif i should | b 
a To l t to ip i vwlv dea I 
h t ) \ y ci d 
yt my ’ ' time in th 
> 
voles, m or joint ad. But 
1 10 \ 10 tood rnd 19 tas 
ny thing ¢ pt ) : = 1 ed ‘ 
se myseli death in | j 
Lov cal t fm | ce ¢ 
' na ref } C “ : 
10 ¢ ug ind Was ca ‘ | | 
ie human system as ¢ se I » the lea 
1 at the sam ) gd a reac 
ply tor my want 
In this way l proceeded yme tir { ida 
ri d asI could well « r id grew, to 
a vu ir expressi , like | wee It is 
I t redible in ho short atime I arrived 
, uture of manhood—or rather I should say, 
1g .d-~] enjoved myself and was as happy 
As th long, But my good fortune, like 
hat of many another man--I would say bug— 
had like to have proved the ruin of me. I grew 


boid and impudent, da olh- 


ily and fastidious N 
1g Would serve my tu blood. 


Mrs. Twiddle, 


ty daught« rs, the eidest about 


1 but pure virgin 


the lady of the house, had two pret- 
seventeen and the 


ther about fifteen years of age. I was particularly 





fond of opening their delicate veins ; and as they 


untainted 


eine cauvht 


lept with the soundness of pure and 


minds, I was in little danger of 


But it so lappened that the eldest fell de sper- 


nlove with one of her mother’s boarders; 


he had a rich lady in his eye, poor Susan 


is left Lo pine away in mortification and despair 


She ate little; but sat, as Shakspeare says, lik 


a monument, heef. She 


smiling at 


and sleep fled trom her 





. bleody as I am, | 


enough to confine myself to her mort 


tplump oni V untortunate pers¢ 


1 of a sleeK Whiskered dandy, who ud the 
midesce 


1 street with his gui ng gias ind thou 








l ‘ gan to ik my last hour had come, 
ran cold and my te with 

rig I struggled with it to es- 

i inv i the delicate tingers of the love- 
sel appeared as the weight of an anvil to 

y po person But I have since thought my 
added very much to the apparent 

| \ said 1 fair captor, “I do wish 
would help me kill him—now do, that’s a 
rod l—step carefully to the fire-place and 


t a did as she was desired: and Susan re- 
i “ Now sei him when I take off my 
] \ y only cha ind as seon as her 
r was raised, I made tracks with an agility 
i nothing but the dread of immediate death 
i have given m 
Now grab him!” said Susan—“ here! here!” 
Eliza, whose eyes were not fairly open, made a 
» and her ster screamed out—“*Oh! Oh 
ur! Liz, how you pinch! do let go of my 
Havn"t I caught hu 
Caught him! ne—you're pinching my neck, 
9 iw 2 all black and b 
As | have just hinted, | got out of the way time 
gh to escape the ton but I did not fairly 


er from my fright till the next morning. This 


( ent, however, was of service to me, as I re- 
ved from that time forth to be thoroughly cau- 


s—not in drawing blood—but from whom and 
r what circumstances I should effect my pur- 


Junad that 


soon f I should have need not 


y of all my caution, but ofall my wits; for ths 
y next morning, in consequence of Susan’s 


its, a council was held on the subject of 





a 
1 »ying “the nasty bugs.” Mrs. Twiddle in- 
sted upon it, that there was “no use whatsom- 


ever in killing the bugs—for that if every single 
one of ’em was despatched, in less than a week’s 
there would be just as many, they bred so 

Notwithstanding this cogent reasoning, 
ywever, Susan declared she would not sleep an- 
r night in her bed, while there were so many 
horrid bugs; and preparations were forthwith 
made for giving the bedstead and the premises 
Finding that | was 


likely to meet with warm work, I bade farewell to 


generally a thorough scald. 
the bed in which I had lived so long and so hap- 
pily ; and while the girls were gone to make pre- 
parations for the scalding, and left the door acci- 
dentally ajar, | made my escape into an adjoining 
and during the course of the day, con- 
trived to gain a footing in the room of one the 
boarders. And it was fortunate for me that I ef- 
fected my escape as | did ; for I afterwards learn- 
ed that no less than three hundred of my fellow 


passage ; 


bugs fell on that mournfnl occasion. 
aut if L had reason to be thankful fer my escape, 


I had little cause to be satisfied with my change. 
The boarder in whose bed I had taken lodgings, 
was an exchange broker of forty-five, with a skin 
as tough as his conscience ; and who lay awake all 
rht devising plans of increasing his gains, Here 
But what 
I could not live upon nothing. Tak- 


was little chance for bloody plunder. 
was I to do? 
1g advantage of a momentary snoring fit, [ made 
. desperate lunge just below the fifth rib, and was 
o fortunate as to meet with blood. But scarcely 


iad I wet my lips, when the broker awoke, and 
fancying that somebody was murdering him for 
his money, shouted—“ Murder! murder!” with 
the full foree of his lungs. Finding myself ina 
erilous predicament, I attempted forthwith to 
make my escape But in trving suddenly to with- 
draw my head, I found I had inserted it with such 
depth into the hard-skinned broker, that I came 
very near pulling it off. By the ume [ had got it 
fairly at liberty, a dozen of the boarders rushed 

to the room, each with a candle in his hand. 

“What is the matter?” exclaimed they, in a 

ne of compassion. 

‘** Matter!” said the broker, 
dered! I’m murdered !” 

= Murdered 


whom 


“Oh! Pm 


mur- 


' are you indeed murdered? 


By 
“don’t know by whom—but I’m sure I felt a 


stab in the side—here !—here! don’t you see the 


wound ?” 

“True enough, there is a wound—but where 
the assassin 

“{ know not--perhaps he’s under the bed.” 

They -xamined the whole room, without mak- 
ing any discovery ; and finally some one suggest- 
ed, partty in jest and partly in earnest, that possi- 
bly the murderer was neither more nor less than 
one of their landlady’s bed bugs, of which hi 
averred he had seen more than one otf the size of 
a full grown rat. 
beyond mea- 


Now this was stretching the truth 


ure, for in my fattest days | never was a third 


part of that size; and I can lay my paw on my 
breast and declare with the sincerity of a dying 
bug, that among all my acquaintance, I never b 


And 


I do not believe, that in all the city of New-York 


held one larger than a clever-sized mouse 


which has the reputation of producing the largest 
in the world, there is at this time a single on 
larger than I have named. 

I had, while the search was directed to a differ- 
ent object, clambered upon the tester, whence | 
could look down unseen upon what was passing 
around me. I could not help smiling atthe fancy 
of the broker, that the wound in his side was in- 
flicted by some assassin of his own species ; nev- 
ertheless [ must confess that I trembled, when | 
saw the formidable host with which the room wa: 
filled. At the mention of Mrs. Twiddle’s bed 
bugs, however, some of the company burst into a 
laugh, and others shook their heads; but all re- 
tired to their rooms, and I was not sorry to be rv 
lieved of their presence. 

Finding myself in danger of starvation, if not of 
a more violent death, I took the very first oppor- 
tunity to make my escape from the lodgings of the 
broker, which I exchanged for those of a handsome 
young fellow in the room adjoining. But, to my 
very great disappointment, | found it almost every 
night untenanted ; for he was a prodigious rake, 
and was seldom to be caught in his own bed 

I was now in danger of starving in good ear 
est—a catastrophe for which | never had the | 
inclination. Wherefore | again took up my lint 
of march, and found myself in the premises of a 
dandy—a sleek looking fellow, and one I had hop- 
ed to find a delicate morsel. But as I approached 
him, with the hope of making amends for my long 
fasting, I perceived him to be so scented with 
musk, that I verily believe I should hav: 
died than touched the civet’s skin. 

I got away as soon as possible. 

[ mention every remove ? 


goner 


But why should 
Suffice it t 


after a variety of changes among th: 


» sav, that 
boarder 

in the course of which I tasted the blood of nearly 
a hundred persons, including transient cuests—} 
at length found myself in the bed of Sambo, th 
black waiter. It went against my stomach to 
drink the blood of a negro. ild Ido 

I was in perpetual danger, while among the more 
genteel part of the family ; besides, tot 


But what cor 


el the plain 
truth, the rooms of all above stairs were absolute- 
ly overstocked with the creatures of my race, so 
that had I taken an equal share of blood with the 


rest, I should hardly have kept from starving ; and 





I deemed it better to enjoy plenty, though of Af- 
rican blood, along with Sambo in the basement, 
than to run all the risks to which I was exposed 
by continuing longer above stairs. 

To do justice however to Mrs. Twiddle, I must 
confess that | was in no danger from her: for 
neither scalding, nor corrosive sublimate, nor any 
other deadly preparation, was ever employed by 














her against the lifeof any of my race. And if any 
other testimony than the bare word of a dying bus 
were wanting, I could re adily procure affidavit 
from all the members of her household to th, 
same purpose 

But to return to Sambo; I did very well f, 


and reall, 
as to the quality of the blood, [ believ: 


some time, as far as plenty could go ; 


I should 
have found it very little inferior to that of a w 


man, could I have fairly laid prejudice aside, | 


conducted for a while with great caution, onl 


drawing blood at such times as I found the Atri 
But 


had recovered my flesh, my strength and Spirits 


can fast asleep. in process of time, when | 
I began once more to grow bold and rash—inso 
much that [ made no scruple of atte mpting to tay 
the claret, while the sable owner was wide awaki 
In one of these attempts | was caught. Seizing nv 


by the nape of the neck to prevent me from b ling 


ott 


could 


his first impulse was to tak: my head wit 


hie own teeth; which h have done wit 


great ease, as he had an excellent set of those nt 


tive instruments, and his mouth reached { 


om ¢ 
to ear 


Now you dammy bug, you 


1 cot 


Wal, you no plague me an 


said he, 
you at lass, hab J 
lat’s one gloriou 


more consternation, as Mass; 


Maulworm eay I bite your head off in a trink 











-here vo But stop—I fus light a candle.” 
He accordingly lighted a candle with one han 
wilule he held me fast with the other put 
ng a survey of my person, | eemed suddenly 
ave changed his mind; and exclaiming, “ G« 
amighty! what a bed bug!” he resolved to 
me to exhibit the next morning to the tl 
family [ was thrust into a wire cage, the tena 
ot which had lately died rnd the ne day Vv 
oxh ted, like Bajazet the ‘I irk, to th ize 0 
my mies. There were present thirty 
varders, besides t undlady and her twe 
daughter Sambo my , the cook a 
chamber-maid At the sight of me Susan g 
i ream, and seized the tong the broker drey 
a pistol, with which he had been armed ev 
nee the memorabl ght betore mentioned 
and the dandy, fierce: wirling | whis 
t! atened me With hi itta B ly er 
t 1 fo a d ff il fat 
Various method po m ea 
however, embracing d: i—were irted. Once 
Was to roa me Delore a W tire; this proposa 
I think came from the cook Another was t 
mpale me on a large pin; this | am positive came 
trom 7en Susan A third was to drown m«¢ 
in ct fr tl lam sure came fror 
the dan But its t to mento 
he diy ty of opin 
r w amo ui A wnt b > 
iliema who ha 1 ré ved trot Washing 
t with a patent for a B Powder, which lit 
wasda win yu and he thoug 
mv a ta t me fortesting 1 
virtu ards procuring certificates fror 
h i Mr ['widdle’s household. [| 
was torthw i decreed that the powder hould be 
But how was it to be got down my throat 
ew the rub Vari method were ¢ 
veral of my teeth were displaced i 
ype But uot a grain could they get n 
walloy 
Phis obstinacy however did not avail me, fo 
Bed-bug Powder to be a failure, it wa 
finally re G that, like all ddetr { human 
blood (in a limited way,) | should be brought te 
the gallows. And it is now, while preparation 
ire making tor the execution of my sentence 


Which ts by immemorial custo to take pla e Ol 
Ividay, that I make this sine and last dying 
cont n I am des y penitent, and regré 
t thin that I been so foolish a 
be caug And now w iny dying breath I s 
cerely conte What tew culprits have the hones 
ty to that, were I to live my life over again, | 
would act precisely as | have hitherto done, wit 

exception of being so ea ilyv—nqbbed I hav 

ing further to ac han to subsepibe my 

th all huunility B —B 

Losinec a Law A vreat deal has been said i 
the New Hampshire papers about a law of 


State, which some how or other mysteriously di 


appeared a while ago, and has not till lately be 


discovered. The disput at pre it seems to be 


whether it ran away of its own accord—or wht 


ther it was abducted ; and if the latter, by whom 
This law must doubtless be considered as one 0! 
uncommon value, since it is deemed worthy o! 
so much newspaper warfare. Laws are easily 
made, and far the most part are so little valued 
when made, that were half of those now in exist 
ence to be lost and never found again, the worl 


would not go into mourning. Vide Militia laws, 


Debtors’ Prison laws, and abundance of others 























Flowers AMONG Tomas ‘Ve learn from the 


Boston Patriot, that the Massachusetts Horticul- 
ural Society have determined to establish a Gar- 
len of Experiments and a Cemetery, to be united 
ogether, after the plan of Pere la Chaise, near 
Paris. An act of Legislature has been obtained, 
ind acompany of g ntlemen have associated for 
he purchase of that beautiful location called 
Sweet Auburn, in Cambridge, of seventy 


We 


rent would 


about 


should suppose such an establish 


iwcres 
he exceedingly interesting——where a 
united with the che- 


dead And 


»cold to the beauties of nanire, that 


ondness for flowers may be 


shed memory of the who ts there, 
would not 
bloomi 


yecome attached to flowers when ie over 


the graves of de parte d friends Every flower, in 
a Forget-me-not and 


leaf flourish to the m 


uch a case, would becom 


verv mory oft those that 


leep be low There isa acred beauty in every 
ree and flower that springs in 


We 


fo Une 


such a connexion 


would recommend a similar establishment 


inhabitants of this cits 
STAMMERING. In will | 
ment of Mr 
ssin the Cure of Stammerimng we 


We 


‘ving the other day falling in 


CURE FOR yur pap 


und an advert King, whose suec- 


have had fre- 
juent occasion to notice have now an anec- 
Mr 

tranger, accidently learned that 
unty, 


Mr. Reed, a torme: pupil of his resid 


te In point. 
mpany with a 
Dutchess © where 


Feel- 


pupil, he in 


e came from Amenia 


desirous of hearing trom tu 


juired if the gentle was acquainted with a 


‘No.” 


I don’t know any pers 


Thaih 
Mr. Reed of that place, who stammered. 
ud the stranger, on ot 
who there was one 


to N ew 


bat name tammers now 


) stamamered ver 


York some time ago and got perfectly cured 
lus account from a gentleman, who knew not 
with whom he was conversing, was very gratity- 


wto Mr 
ecess of his 


w considerably 


King indus but another proot of th 


Iti 
1 


more than a year since Mi 


Mr. King. 


system and mode of practice 


ed was under the care of 


XXI 


Library are 


& XXII. 


Many QuvEEN oF Scots. Th 
umbers ot Harpe rs Family 
{of the “Life of Mary Queen 
Henry Glassford Bell, | 
graphy is a beautitully engraved likeness of the 
queen ; and the typographical execution is of 
form excellence with the preceding numbers of 
the series. The life of Mary isa subject which has 
xercised the pens of numerous biographers ind 
ihe question of her guilt or innocence, t 


hough 
chand warmiy debated, seems not yet to be 


sent biographer, 





torily established. Th pre 
his 


re to read the 


preface, (for we have not had 


udgin 


g trom 


work) 1s inclined to the tavor- 


ible side. But whatever may be the precise truth 


hich will probably never be settled to the satis- 


iction of the reader—the Life of the unfortunate 


Queen is still a subject of strong interest; and 


any new hght which it may have received from 


pen of the last biographer, will be welcome to 


readers of the present day. 


Exerer News Lerrer—Suip anoy! A pa- 
thas been lately commenced at Exeter, N. H 
ithe News Letter. Itis conducted by John 


8. Sleeper, who we are told torm rly commanded 
p. Captain Sleeper appears to be a kiltul 
wWigator; and stears clear of the rock id 
rlpools, the shoals and breakers of politics 
keeps his vessel trim and neat, scuds gaily 
fore the wind, and makée i trip once a week. 
We hope he will occasionally put aboard some of 


| nicer 
wh as spice 


efruits of his former voyages 


t, and sai- 


ithe East, marvels from the 


“ varns” from every point of the compas 


un Kxox. The power which mind has over 
or the influence which, when highly 
ht, *t acquires over the body, 1 among other 


lustrated in the person of J yin Knox, the 


it gun, as he was called, of the Reformation 


Scotland, His vehemence m the pulpit was 


In his 


iS Worn out with age and infirmiti 


I 
r days, when he 
, Melville 


slowly 


aturally very great. lath 





ree 
I 


tes thathe saw him every Sunday go 


a feebly to the parish church of St. Andrews, 
tha staffin his hand and a servant to support 
an. There, after being lifted into the pulpit, his 


mbs for some time were so feeble that they could 
lardly support him; but ere he had done with 
is sermon, he became go active and vigorous, 
‘hat he was like “to ding the pulpit u blads, and 


'Y out of it.” 


Use or Monks. Francis I. of France, himself 


i Catholic, used to remark, that monks were bet- 


tat teaching linnets to whistle, playing at dice, 


Ppling, and gormandizing, than in doing good 
rer to reftgion er morality. 


For the Constellation 


A SKETCH. 


t beauty’s outward mi 





Phat won my heart to thee 
. . * * 
It w thy spiri gentle air 
so ind ribable 
Phat formed my frail heart 1 na 
Its siren and its spel! W. P. Patmer 


Agnes Somers was the only child of her doting 
g 
parents, and moreover she was the reigning belle 


of her native village. Her form had in it more of 


grace than beauty, tho’ enough of both; and her 
countenance was of that class on which seem un- 
preme ditatedly exhibited the most secret workings 
of an upright and intelligent mind. Her conver- 


ation was fas 


cinating. But whether it was the 


low breathings of a melodious voice, that like a 
spirit riveted the chain of attention on her audi- 
tors, or the brilliant outpourings of a chaste and 
vivid imagination, remained, and was likely to re- 


nian forever a subject of debate among her ad- 


murers. She had intelligence without vanity, grace- 


fulness without affectation, sociability without fa- 


without fastidiousness ; 


miliarity, and prudence 
and with these qualifications was blended so much 
good nature, that the most cynical of her own sex 
rather emulated than envied her. 

ig the 


In narrat 


that 


reminiscences of those scenes 


are associated with the 


memory of Agnes 
Somers, | feel a mournful pleasure—a mixture of 
orrow and happiness, without being able to de- 
termine whether the one or the other preponder- 
cribable feeling which perhaps all 


1 


have experienced and all 


imagine. [t was in 
h of September that I stopped for the grati- 


ication of pleasure and curiosity, at that celebra- 


may 





ted summer resort of the invalid and the sensual- 
ist—Saratoga. As [ perambulated amid its halls, 
and groves, and its bowers; and met its joyous 


ming crowd—l could not help thinking that if 


| 


icarts of those, whose faces were “masked 


Line 
in laughter,” could be laid open, the world would 


ce in them more of misery than joy. For here 


ike a drowning man to astraw, the broken nier- 
chant tenaciously clings to this last hold on *‘ good 
lolls the fortune-favored 


tradesman, who frets and fumes to see his chil- 


Society,” and there 


dren buying respectability with his hard-earned 
gold. Here the unsuspecting are often betrayed, 
while the guilty are enriched by their ruin. 

It was a delicious starlit eve that | had chosen 
for my walk, and the fragrance of ripening fruit, 
and the sound of music and happy voices were 
floating in the air, and yet I was sad, so true it is 
that we may be most alone when surrounded by 
While revolving the above-mention- 
ed reflections in my mind, I felt a playful tap on 
my arm, while the familiar voice of an acquaint- 


thousands, 


ance saluted me by name. 

“ Dreaming again, eh? Charlie? how do you 
like Saratog ? when did you get here? seen any 
ladies yet, eh ?” 

“ Why—” 

** What ?—seen Miss Somers yet, eh ?” 

‘* Miss Somers—no ! who is she ?” 

“ Who is she ?” echoed my friend with an em- 
phasis that supposed it an impossibility for any 
one not to know her, “ who is she? why the star 
of Saratoga !” And seizing me by the arm he con- 
tinued, ‘Come along Charlie, you shall have an 
introduction, and if you are not already in love,” 
and he leered waggishly, “I give you my word, 
you speedily shall be.” 

Happily for me my friend was not a very criti- 
cal observer, though perhaps if he had been, the 
shades of evening might have prevented his per- 
ceiving my agitation, The truth was his random 
shot hit much nearer the mark than he imagined, 
and though the secret of my love was confined to 
my own breast, yet I troubled at his unmeaning 
raillery. But while my friend is leading me to the 
‘“‘ Pavilion,” [ will mention a circumstance that 
may serve to elucidate my narrative. 

A few wecks preceding my visit to Saratoga | 
was returning after a long absence to the home 
of my childhood. In the stage with myself there 
were but two other passengers: a benevolent 
looking old lady, and a younger, who might have 
passed forher daughter. For several hours we 
journeyed in comparative silence—undisturbed 
save by the chattering of birds without or an oc- 
casional monosyllable within : for I was “ nearing 
home,” and my usual disposition to loquacity 
gave way to the pleasing but silent anticipation oi 
glad smiles and joyous greetings. The absent 
can feel the joys the holy name of home ma 
awaken. Obeying its talismanic power Imagina 
tion pjies with alacrity her cunning wand until th 
crowded picture of childhood’s years is perfectly 
visible to the mind’s eye, happily mellowed by per- 

spective and shorn of its asperities by time. ‘There 
stands our humble cottage by the road-side, half 
hid by the shadowy trees, from whence the famil- 
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iar wren breathed her matins to awake us; and 
there, on the gently sloping green, struts chanti- 
cleer in oriental pomp, and flaps his huge wings 
and shames the clarion’s melody. Even the pebbly 
murmuring of the rivulet and the revolving clatter 
of the mimic water-wheel seem to reach our ear 

as we bend forward in fancy to catch a neare: 
view of the stream, which in boyhood was th: 

scene of our happiest sports. As we follow it in 
its course, the deep sullen voice of the river into 


and ; 


which it glides falls dreaming on the ear ; 
we ramble on through the living solitude of eve: 
green cedar groves that line its banks, we paus 
and listen to the songs of Nature’s vocalists th 
there first sound their mellow late 


notes, and 


, 
mock the echo. 

But my elder companion was too fond of socia 
bility to indulge me long in these reveries, and 


finding me indisposed to commence the conve: 


sation, undertook the task herself. To her first 
observations I[ replied as mechanically as would 
any one awaked from a favorite day-dream, t 


as she contiued her intelligent, remarks, aided 


casionally by those of her facinating « ompanion, 
I became so much interested as to forget entirely 
that there ever was such a place as home But 
the illusion was transitory. The coach 
at my own door, and wiile receiving the w 
comings of my friends it passed on, and with 
the amiable companions ol my ride and 
I told it not to the reader, the soft blue eyes of 
that maiden were present to my memory, whe 
my friend George Harris laid his hand on 1 
arm at Saratoga. 

We directed our steps towards the ball-room 
which I entered with as joyless a feeling as 


pr yi As my 
roved among the groups of stran aces, in 


did a criminal on his way t 


search of some well-known on 
it reflected the figure of 
traveller. 


whereon to 
my charming tellow 
At this moment Harris pres 


ward in the throng, till we stood in 


ed me for- 
het 
he imtroduced Mr 


Somers. It 


front of 


when to my infinite surpris 
Charles Howard to Miss Agne 
she blushed—lI felt that I did. 


Since that meeting years 


hought 


have passed 
but J can very well remember how d 
was in her presence, how I sought my 
and mused upon my fate. I felt how unfortunats 
I could be in loving with twenty rivals “ the 
of Saratoga.” 

“ And,” muttered I half aloud, “she may | 
already engaged.” 

“ And so she is,” replied a v 


“and so she is, Charlie,” said my 


as he thrust his face close to “ 
up, I'll tell you a story.” 


I knew my friend too well to suppos 


mine, 


could easily escape him, so I suffered him to pr 
ceed, though not without much wonder in secret 
as to what could be his aim. 

“Miss Somers,” said 


suppose that the early part of her life could scarce- 


he, “is an orphan. I 


ly interest you, therefore I will only mention that 
about two years since she was seen and ad) vired 
by a fellow *yclept Wilson. Who or what h 
was I am unable to say, but this mach IL know 
that her father, who was then living, d 
himself averse to their Union Imprimis, be 
her years were too few, only seventeen; Secun- 
dus, he disliked her admirer Agnes, as a good 
daughter should, acquiesced in the decision, and 


Wilson was discarded. Which, by-the-by Char 


lie, goes to show what the boasted love of 
really is.” 
* But she may not have 
* But she did love him,” he replied 
“Well! Well! “ai 
your story.” 


swered I, “ ro on \ 





“But I’ve told you all I know, save that | 
father died six mouths after, i that she and her 
mother arrived last week at the springs 

“ But,” aske ‘ w does this go I 
that Marvy Pintard is « gaged 

Disappointinent, incredulity and joy wer 
cessively depicted on the face of my friend, and 
as the last gained the ascendency he exclaim 

“So Pve caught you at last—have 1 Char 





you never fallin love, eh?” and away he scam 


ed to tell the world that I loved Mary Pintard. H 


day, and ha neve ] CLEVE 


left Saratoga the next 
been aware of the trick [ put upon him. 


I slept well that night: the communication of 


Harris had relieved my mind of one paint 


ind disposed, as I have always been, to hope 





‘ ¢ ] , } , 
, lcame to the conclusion that Agne 


was notirrevocably engaged. How we rode and 


danced and sung together, it were needless t 
my time however was not wasted, and though no 
formal engagement subsisted between us, yet I 
thought a tacit one existed. How joyously beat 
my young,heartas I gazed upon her innocent face, 


and listened to her melgdiousS voict: far hey 


‘ 


friend George, 


hut 
oul cheer 





thoughts seemed pure as hers whose breatl 
not sully the magic mirror of the Ger I hac 


my misgivings however, for often when I stole 





unperceived glance of her face, 1 ¢ d see t 
t 
} ] fendne ot ne an } 
ciouds of saqaness 1cring, and ive eve V 
not always unsuffused. But tho’ these tormentee 
me they could not shake my faith in her | 
and even when the la. t and saddest proof ot 
inconstaney was given, [ tried tod eheEVeE 
waka . . 
[wa rambing one evening in ap 
ir the villiage thinking of one who v i 
tome, when a rustling of branch neat 
iurtled me for an instant. It was but for 


tant however 


, and I was preparing to 





mv m tations an y walk, when I wa io 
rrested by the sound of inv own nam r par 
ty who appeared to have been int rrupte i 
vo now cont ed t ( u 
So vou see Mr I vn Howard 
George, who 1s very intim with him, that 
was in love with vi P i v J 
would ask who should k ecret ima 
better 
Don’t go to poke r Ph ) i ? 
interrupted a blunt voice, “ if that’ you kn 
ibout this affair, you’d better not trou W 
your nonsense.” A long pause Ww int 
but was disturbed by the latter = 4 
‘what's the matter, man? you don’t the 
rl, and if this is the wav,—bu ere sh 
\ make haste with your talk, and co 


waited the approach of the fem 
ones!” 
‘Wil } [ wa [ heard l 
i ‘ 1 twas a I \ 
| left Saratoga that niwht 1 t mv ft 
ve ich as | would never have b ved 
pointed lover could _ That I | th 
| am « I ng it love th 
‘ ted could have made me wish her that happ 
with another, which | once too fondly hope 
ie Would have enj ved with m l wa Orieve 
ingely enough it w le t th le 
1 the deceit | thought she might have cor 
Lin me her sorrows, and depend ion my ma 


Wilson could 


worth, and h tre 


not comprehend he 


itment of her was not of tha 


kind to which she had been accustomed. A shor 
it ince the announcement of her death “*b 
sumption” he died of abroken heart! “Re 


juiescat in pace.” ae: ee 


June, 1831 


ud Grove, 





WUS SBHSBAM Lo 
Fromm the Sa Observer 
ev. There is but little originality 


Most 











in the world. men are im} 
tator They do that they have seen other 
do, and they say things that they have hear 

Few have the genius or courage tc 
strike out a wew path in thoucht or actior 
The general mode of education tends greatly 
to this result ;—every thing is based on book 

youth are hardly allowed to think for them 
elves; they are not taught to look within and 
draw upon the resources nature ha 
placed there. Mental go-carts and carriage: 
tre so abundant that the mind is not suffered 
to. its own le 

Notwithstanding all these disadvantages 
now and then we meet a man of original cha 


‘ and wative vigorous intellect. Ou 


thouch in humble life. was ai 


ginal and worthy wap. He hada way an 











{ hisown, and every thing was brough 
he te f his own mind, without reference 
the opinions of others. At school, when 

L he was not remarkable for “learning h 
essons,” as the phrase is, he could learr 
n! Wh Way; and hit upon th 
rudiments Algebra, tht he he 
made the first discovery. 
Unele Isaac had an habit lai ex pre na 
( st ¢ go | aid, whict 
It ( the case with most men of stron 
character.) “Fact,” said he, “I will thin 
(it i nothing wa Jopted into his men 
tal | d witho:.! the scrutiny of thought 
Te il ch practices and sentiments hac 
re ( e sanction of great men and « 
year fact aid he, “I have known ere 
headed error I must think it over. Hi 
reared n sons and four daughters, whe 
were all brought up in the severe school 
‘fact. were taught to think for theniselve 
and partook much of the plain sense--dowr 
right character of the father. Atninety-tw« 
a rl tic fever laid his bleached locks up 
the death-pillow. The last words he spake 
were “ fact, this is it,—I am going!” and he 


closed his eyes upon a life of as straight for 
ward rectitude and undeviating honesty < 


Was cver trodden by man 















1 late the French 
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time, and from whence he could have of || standing before a coarsely carved image of Madone 


the 


a view stopped ; but Tonino, his horse and his victim 


whole surrounding country; he did not hesi- na, which overlooked the whole plain: his eyes, 


stopped not. In their rapid course they were 
shining with a sullen fire 


ot 


were fixed unquietly 


nis 


seen still to advance, plunging deeper into tha: 





yntunued on his route, every moment mort 
impauent, proceeding more rapidly, and sp ot u 
At length 


She was seated upon W i the Init of his da ( 


ite pon the tent Seigneur Guiterra, whilst perfidious ground, and by degrees to disappear 


hand t 


himself filled with a fatal presentiment irust into his belt, played mechanically 


The followers thought they could perceive Toni 


vered his mistress o one then made 10 far off, dismounted from his hor e, plunge the 


his 


a tone on the verv brink of a precipice; th any remark They only observed, that, when icerated body of enemy ito) this moving 


lumeelf; the 





ked to entet knelt devoutly betore tomb, where he was about to sink 


Madonna, undoubted! 


ace, pre t { al 


eaadl } } t t 


of reddis! unite, aded I Lie ucces ex 


ed horse still supported his panting head 
ibove the 


i his turn At 


Trass, al 


id disappeares 


length nothin more 


Was seen 
1 day has any thing bee; 
urd of th rd ot Guiter a, or of his courser. 


with t i t appearances of t ctu r a ved near the dithcult capture v ‘ t a to Some | e rela i taineer with a 





terwards met with 
ot the Corses 
. ) nder Sampiero 

the country 


not affirm tha 





years since 


it we « rvecllied me stop tor th 


neXt stage 

auntered thro 
rv” & moment to 
metropolis 
a r vears resides The street was 
presented 
WV massed anc 
} 


the 
| t \ displayed, 
r i 1 - ’ i 1 \ i i Vi 4 ¢ \ ” I 


W ! et t witht . it th 


S0O0r 


which he 
\ Iw attracte 


‘ tood nea 


Irs, and 
“ passed a 1 ‘ ’ patients 


; ; ‘ : r of t 1 y now ant 


wd, whic! 


wh he \ t 


A ( > mk Wi i 1 to ] 
i ( i t ! t rowd anu 
‘ iV { \ \ | t \ t pressee 

i med to bt 


‘ ind his coun- 


hundred 


» the 


auc- 


inoment, whel 


, ’ y= ) ta iw Walls A 1 erbid hit the seman ap 


nd fifty do! 


rice. 


struck off 
eer. 
ywseback, han- 
' mn masters of them, a ndered oiieals 


y pictared o1 


He 


young 


immMoves 


a en si ived th Wwatcl was 


nm the 
vached ; and there 
poke vol 


mm th wi 


per th ré inan Who bid againsthim appr 


L wit idity ] t 
sc arcna With a rapidity and Viole ot his victim, who trom time to in earnestness in his looks that 


defied the efforts of the boldest hor A vole bloody he 
of Tonino, ar 
tude r peated it: he alone, said uiey, 
After seeking 
d 


1d as he bounded along, animated still ume I was not near enough to hear their con 
pr yunced the name 


ore, and he | ehur all th . rn ft 
more, and he lett far behind him all those who versation, but saw them move together down the 


rult had undertaken to follow. Arrived at the de- treet. 


n capable of succeeding. ceitful limit of the 


he 
Sil 


plain, to those dangerous mar- I then looked for the two youths, but they weré 


e. The interest I had taken in thts sale haé 





every where, they at lensth found him, sx 


tl 


where every step may brig death, tl 


1e crowd GO] 











the 
ing 
she 
ad 
red 


Pn, 


ha 
ith 
ero 
try 
ha 


and 
nuy 
and 
hich 
r 
gal 


and 


iand 
» the 
uths. 
joV; 


ever- 


ir lit 


d and 
essea 
to be 
coun- 
ndred 
auc- 
whe! 
n ap- 
Al 

y dol 


k ofh 


, han- 
ed on 
was 
young 
there 
e vol 
r cone 


n the 


were 
le haé 








seen raised to the highest piteh, and the next day 
[learnt the following : 

The watch belonged to an interesting widow 
woman, whose husband was an officer in the ar- 
my of the late war. He fell bravely defending his 
oountey leaving her with two sons and one daugh- 
er The soldier’s glory, the soldier’s honor, and 
a few valuable trinkets, with this repeater, was all 
he left. Soon penury pressed hard upon the wi- 
low. 
try of their needles, tried to keep up appearance 


In vain she and her daughter, by the indus- 


after the other 
had been sold, until all wa _The 
the landlord’s bill for rent 


und live comfortable ; one trinket 


gone, echool 


bill for the little boy 
_the butch’er’s baker's, and grocer’s bills had be- 
some due, and poverty and distress stared them 
n the face. 


In the mean time, the interesting daughter of 


r 
the widow had drawn iround her several suitors— 


one in parti ular: it was the young man who had 


with such perseverance bid for the watch, He 


had overheard, in one of his visits, a dialogue be- 


tween the mother and daughter respecting their 
situation, and their resolution to expose the re- 
It was 


er, to salt with pain he heard their 





regrets at being compelled to part with this article, 
ind he resolved to become the purchaser, and 


present it, with th to them. His modesty 


price 
forbid his offering them assistance, or at that time 


tobecome the purchaser. He therefore waited 


or its exposure to sale. 

His disappointment was extreme when he found 
he gentleman had thwarted bis plans ; but he 
resolved to state the case, pay the stranger hi 


e and still be the instrument of gladdening 


pric 
the hearts of those 
Mrs. M—, was sitting 


¢ att 


Wiulin heart, a 


he loved, 


with her children, sor- 


parting with the repeater, 


which her deceased husband had, with his dying 


breath consigned ton brot 


ier officer, to be convey- 


edtoher. It was now gone trom herinto the hand 


ofa stranger, rs she thouecht; for the children had, 
with the rapidity of the wind, conveyed her the 
intelligence Soon a rap was heard at the door, 


and Alire dg, the youn man, accompanied by the 


rentileman who had purchased the watch, entered 
the houae The widow recognised him at a 
ance, 

“ Madam,” said he, “ | once had the melancho- 


ly pleasure of fulfilling th 


in delivering this watch 


lving request of your 


husband, -acceptit again 


—the auctioncer jas his p tor 1.” 
Language would tatl to describe the scene that 
took place, This gentleman now is tather to 


her cluldren. Alfred th usband of herdaugh- 


ter—and money could not now again buy the Rr 





PEATER. J Cc 
F; “tA ‘ N BiH 


About twenty vears 


hen resided at the mouth of the River Philip 
N.S. lost a promising son, aged 4 years. The 
hild had been pl iving by the rive nd v l- 
rally suppose 1 had fallen in sumer 3 parti 
of the inhabitants were 1 immediate pu t 
three days were spent in searching the nver fi 
uies in extent 

It was then conjectured that the child } ud | 
atin the wood adjoinu and although all hope 
this being yet alive Was in ama gone, the 
nes of the agonized parent spurred them or 
Week after week pa {away in fruitle ch- 

avor, and he was viven up fore 

In January last a party of | ins entered the 


lage, and among them per wa 1 Voung man 


Who bore striking resembiance to the Broundy 
imily. A neighbor first noticed this and com- 
nunicated his susy is to them. 


They hastened to the camp—tfoun 


os atranger—-a mark on his face « 


staken—it was he! the long lost child of then 
fection 

He inherits all tf avage manner an i restles 

position of the children of the wildern peaks 


Jerable English, and is now placed 


at school at 


7 


e Bay Verte. 


t 


By the information he has given of himself it 


eems he was made a whims 


ed tvran tl 


n by their dogs and 


perfect slave to the 


and Caprice often attempt- 





to escape, but was overtak 
“most devoured by them, Hle has been ma 


les off (duebec, but 


J, and it was here he first recollects seeing a 
Vhile man, Many white children were ¢ iptured 
%y the Indians during his stay with them ; gir! 
vere considered the greatest pr and were in- 
ended as wives for the rising generation. He 


i . ' 
4s seen the river Philip, but had no prior recol- 


ction of that plac e. 
l may safely vouch for the veracity of the above, 
several gentlemen of 


7 
4aving conversed with 


Known integrity, who have seen the young man 


“ince his return to the bosom of his large circle of 


¥ 
Meéngs and connexions, 





THE CO 


STUMP SPEECH, 
The Illinois Gazette gives the following asa 
bona fide specimen of the oratory of that region. 
Gentlemen—I’'m for Jackson! though I say it 


myself—yet I say it any how, Jackson is all horse. 
You 


see gentlemen Indians I dont go in for a man’s 


and I’m his friend through fire and thunder. 


holding an office too long, and old Hickory save 
he wishes he may be shot if he’s going in for being 
in the Presidential chair longer than the next time 
ot the 


‘lection Now dont you see how conside- 


ration he is—see he wants to let Clay take a jirk 
at Washington And 


posed to a 


more nor 





vomnting members ot Convress to of 


fice, and when he found ! 


to offices 


he’d appointed severa 
fellow under him who had been mem- 
bers of Congress, he gave them their walking pa- 


pers Van Buren, 
Branch, And he has 


quicker.—I mean Ingham, 


Eaton, &e. now got a 


never were in Congress, and he savs tf 
they ever wish to be he’s done with ther } Now 


you see gentlemen Indians, I take the right look 


tt} | 


ese matters, and though I say it myself, Jack- 
America-- there 


first bevinning of a man—no not a 


a 


on is the best 


man in aint no 


man that is the 
priming compared to the old General and he’s a 
republican too, at that. Now I'll give you a his- 
tory of Henry Clav, from the 
N , ll be d— dif I 


weount 


first jump of him. 
do neither, for he aint no 
Come 


Gentlemen let’s liquor and then 


I'll explaterate more. Now, Gentlemen, I seem 
to have more spirit than I had afore and [ll just 
whale it into that Van Buren—don’t you see how 


old Jackson 


flung him the minute he began his 
John Quincey Adam’s 


long lette rs de 


nici 


way otf writing 
*‘tyou take the idea—by gosh 


did he think old Hickory was such a blasted fool, 





as he looked. Now just think ofa fellow living 
in the same town and to set down and write a let- 
ter to another chap! case he was too d———d 


lazy to walk a mile or so! 
1 tell the 


timbe) 


why did’nt Van just go 
to break for high 


He thought Jackson could’nt write no 


old man he wanted 





more than a shot gun, and I'll tell you more—folk 


ay that Van was rascal enough to write old Hic- 


Korv’s 





answer, and that’s worse than counter- 
teiting blast him! Come let’s liquor again— 
come here’s to Jackson and blast all his satellites ! 





Spawn | mean 


INDIANA. 
A corre por of the 


cribes with great treedom, the 


dent Boston Galaxy de- 


manners, Cus- 


toms and circumstances of Indiana—from one of 
his letters we make the following extract :— 
‘Corn planting time,” in these states, is from 
the middle of march to the middle of June—and 
‘corn gathering tlme,” from October till the next 
June. [t is no way uncommon to see peopl 
hurrving to “get their corn in w th ow 
ind sometimes “ hurry o get it off the 
und in ume to get im the next crop’—and not- 


withstandu latitu le of time, you often see 


y ins 


nving and takn iyable next corn 


y notes, p 





planting time, or next corn gathering time, Or next 


harvest; for harv you must know, does not 


harvest, in this country. Stop ata 


mean corn 


some ol 


uire the ages of 


the dozen tow-headed cluidren, and the mother in 


all her native innocence, will tell you “ that her 
Billy is just two years old last log rolling time ; 
ind that her Andrew, (that is, Andrew Jackson, 
but, la’ stranger "twas all my man’s doing , Call. 


1 


ing him that ’ere awkward namc) he is four vears 


old coming, day "fore next lection—and Tom yon- 


time.”— 


der, he’s five years old in roasting ear 
1 call 


stances around u 


This is what ‘being influenced by the cir- 


. ) 4) 
Viany of the settlers of ths state 





of Illinois, are the 
North Carol 


d consequently 


majority of th 


part ol 





Kentucky, 


ignorant of 


very 


every thing out of the settlement in which they 


are located,—very jealons of a man that has 


“he takes the new 


‘learniny and if paper,” they 


are sure he knows every thing, and until they be- 


come acguainted with him, are sure he 


possesses the knowledge and power to cheat 


but also the inclination. But once gain 


them, 


their friendship, and at a word they would under- 


ik of lightning” to serv 


take “to run duwua a 


you. But dare to betray such tnendship when 
ot acquil d. and vou will not only find that 
thev will not run down the lightning, but eateh it, 


bolts and all, and * poke it down your 


thunder 


throat without greasing.” 


When i see le 
the beginning of autumn, just svch, think 
is the friendship of the world. While the sap 
of maintainance lasts, my friends swarm 1n 


abundance, but in the winter of my need, they 
He isa happy man that 


ive >from the 


leave me naked. 


hath a true friend in his need ; but he is more 
truly happy that has yo veed of his frends 


NSTELLATION 


PUBRRY. 


THE HERON. 
BY DR. DODDRIDGE. 
A pampered Hern, of lofty mien in state, 
Did strut along upon a river’s brink 
Charmed with her own majestic air and gait, 


She’d scarce vouchsafe to bow her neck for drink ! 


The glorious planet that revives the earth 
Shone with full lustre on the erystal streams, 
Which made the wanton fishes, in their mirth, 


Roll to the shore to bask in his bright beams. 


Our Hern might now have taken Pike or Carp 
Phey seemed to court her by their near acces 
But then, forsooth, her stomach not being sharp, 
She passed them by, and slighted their addres 
‘’Tis not,’ said she, ‘as yet my hour to eat ; | 


My stomach’s nice—I must have better meat.’ 


So they went off, and Tench themselves present ; 
‘This sorry fish to affront me sure was sent,’ 
Cried she, and tossed her beak in high disdain !— 


‘IT ne’er can like a tench,’—and tossed her beak 


again 


They passed away, as Pike and Carp had done, 
Poor humble Gudgeons then in shoals came on 
And now our Hern began to think of meat, 

A handsome Carp she could vouchsafe to eat, 
Or taste a Tench, provided it were neat. 

She looked about and only Gudgeons found, 

*T hat 


‘Shall I, who Tench, and Pike, and Carp refused 


te and frowned— 


that nasty fish,” said s 
Be thus, by every little fish abused !— 

A T{ern eat Gudgeons !—No, it shan’t be said 
That I to such poor diet have been bred : 

One of my birth eat Gudgeons! No, thank fate, 


My stomach’s not so sharply set !’— 


Then from them straight she turned in scornful 
rage ; 

But quickly after felt her stomach’s edge ; 

Swift to the shore she went, in hopes of one ; 


she came the Gudgeons too were gone. 


With hunger pressed she sought about for food, 


But when 


But could not find one te nant of the flood 
At length a SNAIL, upon the bank, she spied ; 
W elcome, 


And gorged that nauseous thing, for all her pride ! 


delicious Bait! rejoiced she cried, 


BBLFE. 
Tom Gobble was a grocer’s son, 
Heigho! 
He gave a ven’son dinner for fun, 
And he had a belly as 


With his handy dandy, bacon and grary, 


TOM G 
says Gobble, 
big as a ton, 


Ah! ha! says alderman Gobble. 
The servant ushered the company in 


Heigho! 


“ The dinner is ready,” quoth 


says Gobbk 

Tom with a grin, 
So he tucked a napkin under his chin, 

With his handy dandy, bacon and gravy, 


Ah! ha! 


says alderman Gobble. 


Then Bettv the cook-maid she gave a squall, 


Heigh says Gobble ; 

Poor John, the footman, has had a fall, 

And down stairs tumbled ven’son and all, 

With his handy dandy, bacon and gravy, 
Alas! says alderman Gobble. 


So down the ald 

Heigh 
And there s 
Astride on the ven’sor 
With his 


Dear ine 


rman ran in a fright ; 


‘ ! 
says Gobbk 


it John in a terrible plight, 


1, bolt upright, 


handy dandy, bac« 


n and gra 
says alderman Gobble 


1) 
so cruelly 


Was ever a man put on! 


Heigho! savs Gobble 
Get off the meat, you raseally glutton, 
You've 
Witt 


made my ven’son a saddle of mutlo 


vour handy da dy bacon ind gray 


Good lack! says alderman Gobble ! 


Lord, sir, 
He igho! says 


; bad rumbusticle era 


says Betty, what a splash 
Cobble. 

*Tis a monstroi 
But to-morrow Dil tickle it up in a hash, 
With my handy dandy, bacon and gravy 


man Gobble, 





». On opening the culver 





down the vortex of wa 





‘the culvert, perpendi ularly. an 


thro 


save 


irried head foremost 
nto the sub-warine p g 
bottom of the lock, where he came out, and 
rose amidst the bubbling foam of the rushing | 
waters, which had propelled him with light- } 
ning speed on hig sub-marine excursion. 


Saliga Courier 


Was ¢ 
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VYAaAWwIaes. 


The Ab'e Privat des Molieres. Archi 
medes, protou idly occu] ed in solving a “eo 
metrical problem, had no suspicion of the as- 
y of Syracuse, until a soldier 
ipproached him to demolish his house. This 
vell known. I wish to call the atten 
tion of my to one more 
authentic, and not 
mid lle of the last century the Abbe Privat des 





sault of the city 


act Js 
reader recent, more 


less curious. About the 








Moiieres, & great partizan tor the system of 
Dedartes, was one day sitting alone in a retir 
«1 part of his house, so intensely oecupied in 
mathematical calculations that he was not dis 
turbe:l by a robber who had forcibly broken 
into hou When the robber e lie ed hi 
room, and pointing a pistol at his breast, de 


money, the learned Abbe 











withou nthe least disturbed, pointed 
the robber to the drawer, which he supposed 
contained money; butthe honest gentle 
man that was robbing the house not finding 
any, and opening other drawers and discom 
posing the papers, “ For God’s sake,” exclaim- 


ed the the Abbe, don’t toueh those papers, the 
derangement of which will cost me much trou 
ble, without being the least useful to y 


Seek in the drawer which is just 


O.— 
and 
j The robber, better 
, seized the money and ran away 
eaving the philosopherto finish his 
tions Anthology 


ver it, 
you will find the money. 
tructed 


calcula 





r Anthracite We copy the fol- 
wing remarks on this subject from a Phila 


phia paper. The application of water for 
e purpose of producing flame trom Anthra 
cite is not new, although we do not recollect 


where flame was required 
purpose A few years since, 
vhen onr coal was beginning to be appreciat- 
ed in Philade!phi was expe 
rienced by ho isekeepers in Keeping up the 
fire. This of course was attributed to the 

i], On which the com ? produc 
} irming effect of ext vit. To 


1, some dilliculty 


hKINE 






ea wa 
emedy tl venience » a blaz 
ing fi ¢ 1 stove maker c a stove 
with a pan for containing water under the 
grat The gases disengaged, of course, pro- 
fuced a brilliant fame, but the invention did 
t become popular; experience taught the 
consumers, that Anthracite would burn very 
well, if left to itself} though like Falstaff, it 


yi cc mpuls on. 


fhe present application of water will no 


ns to do 60 


i 


schuy iCy. Adv 


doubt lead to important resu 


Dr P well, on the Origin of Coal 


t | 


} Tis 
Dr. Powell is widely opposed to the 
»tolore et 


: up respect 
gt gin of this val production ¢ 
nature. We are not prey ired to give 


h lews of the 


; 


ul ctrines, here 


I ible 


« 


Lecturer, at present 


mut as he intends to favor the cabinet with a 
inuscript of his theory, we hope ere long tc 
rnish our readers with a copy. Suffice it at 
esent to say, that he undertakes to prove 

1 1] phic principles, that ¢ ml does not 


rigin to the decomposition of vegeta 


L eds posi 








neral per se 





being held in tion wa pree pitated 
tot { ym of the lake, wl ch overflowed 
t region at the time of its tormatior 
thereby making a coal bed, and this in the 
pace of three or fo mont\ In short, that 
{ phenomena incidental to a coal be 
tend to establish tl conclusion—many ot 
\ | innot be sat torily accounted { 
{ t uivocates of other theories. 


West ( ter (Po.) Advoc 


G Pr. Ve have anot r noular instance o 
life of Glover, the 
oO Was On a Visit at Stowe 
us celebrated ballad of Admira 


ips the 





most spirited of a 





him du- 
into the 


idea occurred to 


rose early and went 


garde compost in the heat of compositic 
1e got intothe tulip bed ; unfortunate ly he had 
in his hand, and with a true poetical phrer 
zy thrashed down the tulips. Lady Temple was 
yarticularly fond of tulips, and some of the com 
Dp y, who had seen Glover beating them down 


ct how his mind was occupied, asked 
1 at breaktast how he « i heedlessly de 
Lady Temple’ tavorite flowers? The poet 


{ y une mus otf V t Ine had been doin 
ided not guilty There were however, w 
me enough toconvicthim. He acknowledge: 


he had been composing in the garden, ano 


1 himself by repeating the ballad. 


Hope is a prodigal young heir, and expe 
rience his banker; but his drafts are seldon 
honored, since there is often a heavy balanec 
against him, because he draws largely upo1 
a small capital, is not yet in possessien, an 
ifhe were, would die, 





INAL O] 


HILINOS 


il was for a show- 
roses to des m Heaven. 
bile dictu” the mar- 


tha plentiful covering 


arcely spoken, 


al y pas ement was spreaa V 


THE CONSTELLATION. 


of those flowers. ‘Santa Rosa” exclaimed his 


holiness the Pope, and Santa Rosa de Lima now 





ma and has performed many miracle 


ur.————Particularly while Lord 


¢ Pacific whom she constantly followed wit! 


storms and tempests during the wh 


Fine at RavceigGu—Statve or Wasuine 


On the 23d inst. the Capitol of North ¢ 


was consumed by fire 





Library. But what is most to be regr 


destruction of the Statue of Washu 


‘ ! r pleces, and procurec 
triotic ¢ iN Carolina ata 
$30.000. 7 s of the State H 

atua roduction of « 
Ca \ i » longer livi to supply 





WY Day Vw Dy 


Beer PARTNi \) 
d t its, 1 rl tl} 


I s : t wis 
nhipa and he tak t metho« 
propos ntil ‘ The candidat 
her « 3 ( in Sil 
t i © persol I | 
1 Cte ) 10 vc 
! } ( tho 
t t I \ ! 
tin Ww i 
af i I ‘ ‘ 
Addre ‘ \ 
on 


( ASTLE GARDEN BATH 


7s I t 


SRB PWT EGF Warieits 


} \ oa f 
an —_ § 


HOULs! 
i f j S 


N } v 





New-Y¥ J 


PARTNER WANTED. 





4 PARTNER ts want 
A frestunent 
rt ] 





d int 
} tot the city islied 
rate run of business, and can e sat 
dence of its being ptofitable ‘T! 


Partner is wanted, is merely as an assistant 


Ting in the 


Any person desirous of enga 


business, who can give satistactory refer 


bas S800 at command, may address 
the Post Office, stating where an int 
had, will be attended t 


REAL ESTATE BROKERAGE- 


igns in the sourthern part of the Continent wit! 


jliminished sway. She is much attache 


se on the coast. H 


together with 








a@fure at the lov 


CAN, FOREIGN, GENERAL AGEN.- 
CY, AND COMMISSION OFFICE, 


37 Nassau-st. (up stairs,) New-York C} 


_. ! re ! 
: tion to their € ex 
oO é 





i ‘ 
I } 
' \ 
1 
| 
\ it t 
@m@ALL& O ROR EN, 
’ / ' 
and t by 
‘ ) 
fs NT { 
vD 1 i I ! 
Or 4 t Wi I 
ul ud m to« 
V.B Musical Instrument every 
tired in the neatest mar \ rders tha 
fully received and punctually attended t 


CABINET FU RNITURE, 


J D. HALSTEAD, 209 4 wn street, ¢ 
e for sale a general assortine it of Cabinet 1} 


rst CUSA prices, Apri 





AMERI- 


ww LIAM 
w! ! hall appl 


Ma aud 








CHAIR BEDSTEAD, 


S WOOLLEY has for some time pas! 
| sell we pt 


juction of a Bedstead 


\ rl ‘ Re Nvenlences 
A tad ithe best pe le manner and with th 
i : ; hed, and now offerat 
the | = eminent sur is and 
ft vy have ¢ ed this Bedstead, and the 
‘ : ‘ t Ho wihich a ce 
i B ‘ I Vv be ha at 
\ N B Way, corner of WI 
New-¥ wi ' Ure 
i : — 
I ' uf 
: ‘ \ ) f y : 
nter 1 for 
W Holley 
MI MLD j } Mt 
' i MD J t ¢ M 
ae MoD - LL.M M 
( MD FUS MD 
Ii MDI i MI 
EeMILUM BEDSTEAD: ' " 
\ \ i 
\ Hiss 
\ 
i 
: f 
4 \ 
i 4 


| il 
\ 
| 
i y 
i ildy 
! I iv 
i I 
‘ 1 i i I 
i 
i 
‘ bs] € D 
\ “ many of the em an 


New York, October, 1830 


Vi ‘ 
es Logs of Mahogany, and ever 
A ription of sawed Stuff suitable for Cai 


rpenters, for sale BE. MOUAGTON 


Ca 
ny Yard, No. 90 Walker street, New York 
ch terms as will make it an inducement for all wh 
urticles tocall, Also, Turned and Carved Work 


N. B.—Logs will be sold at a sinall advance on auct 
prices; and an arrangement has been made with 
the best mahogany sawyers, to have mahogany 23 


hortest notice, and on liber at term! 








phy 


